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Collage 


WMA day of protest planned 


WINNIPEG (CUP)—Twenty-eight Canadian univer- 
ity students’ union presidents voiced their support this 
eekend for a nation-wide day of protest over the imple- 
entation of the War Measures Act and subsequent legisla- 
Hon. 

In a caucus held in Winnipeg in advance of the annual 
onference of the Association of Universities and Colleges 
pf Canada (AUCC), union presidents tabled a resolution 
fisapproving of the federal government's actions and de- 
anding that recent events in Quebec not be used as an 
pxcuse to improve further restrictive legislation. 

“It is contradictory to argue that it is necessary to 
destroy democracy in order to save it,” the resolution said. 
‘Adequate provisions for dealing with seditious activity and 
terrorism such as occurred in Quebec,” are already in the 
timinal Code, the caucus said. 

The day of protest is tentatively scheduled for Novem- 
ber 13. 

In other business, the presidents discussed matters such 
as student parity on university governing bodies, whether 
students’ unions will have to be re-structured to meet the 
eeds of students, the structure of the AUCC and its failure 
to be representative of the students. 


The concept of a revived national union of students 
was also considered briefly but was then dropped. 


Referendums invalid-more coming 


Students’ council was informed Monday night that the 
cannabis referendum last Wednesday has been ruled invalid 
by the Discipline, Interpretation and Enforcement Board. 


DIE Board, to which council is ultimately responsible, 
threw the referendum out because of confusing wording. 
Council has also been told by DIE Board that they were 
out of order in authorizing money for the War Measures 
meeting, Monday, Oct. 19. 

Council met in closed session to discuss two, issues—the 
dismissal of the general manager of students’ union admin- 
istration, and the yearbook. General Manager Walter 
Ewasiuk was dismissed by the council executive because 
of “lack of confidence.” His position has not been filled. 


A discussion on the yearbook was tabled until next 
week to allow for an Interfraternity Council proposal to 
staff and edit the publication. 

Plans are being made for a referendum on a_ volun- 
tary students’ union, probably to be held Dec. 2. The ref- 
erendum, not yet adequately worded, could feasibly see the 
dismantling’ of students’ union as it now stands. Revenue 
from the “voluntary” fees could be channelled into under- 
graduate societies and paying the building debt of SUB. 
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From the Last Post to you 


editorial. note: 

_ The FLQ-Quebec situation 
18 no longer assuming the crit- 
ical atmosphere it- had during 
the first astonishing week 
the War Measures Act was 
invoked. By now the paranoia 
has died down, people have 
been released from prison, 
and assurances have been 
given that the powers of the 
Act woud not be abused. 

The public at large feels 
Secure in the knowledge that 
the government supposedly 
did what’ it had to (and may- 
be did not like doing it), 
While some people still feel 


formation is revealed. 

The centre pages of today’s 
Gateway contain an analysis 
of what recently happened in 
Quebec. It is the interpreta- 
tion of a group of people who 
are closely involved with the 
situation, the fact of which 
makes it important as a point 
of view from those in a posi- 
tion to see. 

The information presented 
may be accepted as absolute 
fact or considered biased 
opinion, but is still extremely 
relevant for evaluating what 
did occur and why. You don’t 
have to agree with it—merely 


Radicalism must be kept out 


Universities must limit their 
enrolment and protect themselves 
from radicalism masquerading in 


the guise of academic freedom, 


Dr. Roger Gaudry, president of 
the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada, said in 
Winnipeg yesterday. 


Speaking at the opening plen- 
ary of the annual AUCC con- 
vention, Gaudry said higher 
standards must be applied to 
university enrolment and greater 
emphasis must be placed on lan- 
guages and mathematics. 


There is a developing con- 
flict between traditional academic 
freedoms and radical activities on 
Canadian campuses, he said. 
Universities must find ways of 
protecting themselves and must 
formulate a code of ethics to 
govern the political activities of 
faculty. 


on es 


Gaudry called for co-operation 
between university and industry 
in the development of Canada, 
particularly in the north. 

The AUCC also presented a 
brief to provincial and federal 
governments outlining predictions 
on education costs. The 95-page 
brief said education costs will 
triple in the next seven years. 

“We are not trying to frighten 
anyone, but to be honest about 
the size.of the cost,” said Dr. 
J. J. Deutsch, a director of the 
association and_ principal - of 
Queen’s University. 

He said the association feels a 
joint study should be undertaken 
by provincial and federal gov- 
ernments and the institutions in- 
volved, to examine financial and 
social aspects of the problem. 

’ It is the first time the associa- 
tion has made such an approach 
to the government. 


he 


Earlier this week student pres- 
idents’ caucused to draft resolu- 


tions for presentation at the 
AUCC plenary. 
They called for a_ student- 


directed research program and 
an end to AUCC intervention in 
the affairs of individual univer- 
sities. 

Among the priorities of such 
a program would be a study of 
student aid and accessibility, em- 
ployment, and hiring and teach- 
ing criteria for faculty. 

The student caucus has been 
watched closely by the admin- 
istration members of AUCC, 
since the association’s board of 
directors is now open to students. 

Despite the fact that the AUCC 
claims to represent all members 
of the university community and 
every student pays a fee to it, 
there are 49 student delegates out 
pf a total of 242. 


INFAMOUS FLQ BOMBER Pierre La Boom Boom, having escaped the Quebec Police dragnet 
with the aid of a pair of toenail clippers, celebrated Guy Fawkes Day in his own inimitable — 
fashion early this morning. He stated that this is another instance of a right-thinking Quebec 
nationalist out-doing a “’faggot’’ Anglo at his own game. 


consider what it says and the 
the Act’s implementation and implications it attempts to 
are finding more proof as in- draw. 
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Z Receptionist’s Desk 
2nd floor, SUB 
Closing date 

Z for Nominations 
Nov. 6, 1970 
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SOME STUDENTS KNOW of our ly 
auto insurance rates, do you? P 
432-7487 or 429-6071. Open 93:00 a; 
to 9:00 p.m. 


GETTING ENGAGED? Save 20-30% 9 
diamond rings. Satisfaction guarantee 
Ph. 488-8444 or 439-0423 (evenings), 


TYPING PROBLEMS? _ Professio 
typists are waiting to help you at A 
berta Kopy King. Ph. 488-7787. 


TV RENTAL — Rental purchase pla 
available. Custom TV, 10134-79 § 
a 469-8414, evenings 476-5754 or 4% 


STUDENTS’ - 9 
HELP) 


Ph. 432-4358 4-12 pa 


GIRLS, STUDENT COUPLES — Pho 
student will take your children’s cold 
portrait anywhere. You pay only la 
cost, $18.50 for 12 enlargements, 5x) 
share with second party—o.k. Ph, 43% 
8590 after 6 p.m. 


WE ADVISE on personal or academij 
problems, if we can’t help you, wel 
find someone who can. Complete 
confidential—no_ names—no _ pressure 
just help and concern. Ph. 432-435 
4-12 nightly. STUDENTS’ HELP, 


1956 MORRIS OXFORD  excelleti 
motor, needs body work, priced fd 
quick sale. Ph. Allan 434-7183. 


ACCURATE TYPING GUARANTEED 
electric typewriter, carbon ribbo 
speedy results. Ph. 434-6961 anytim 


DO YOU QUALIFY for a lower aul 
insurance rate? Check it out! (a 
475-4192. 


PEOPLE WANTED—Large comm! 

house. Semi-rural—25 minutes from 
university. Those interested in radicd 
politics welcome. Rent—what you cil 
afford. 484-8780—evenings, weekends. 


3 day deadline 
7e per word 
payable before insertion 
minimum $1.05 per insertion 
for further info... 

CALL 432-4241 


Friday, Nov. 6 
3:00 to 7:00 p.m. 


Dinwoodie Lounge 


Live entertainment 


Proof of age must be 
presented at the door 


maletoh’a Affernoon Social 


Lf 
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think it’s already too late for that, years too late. 


tions have failed to be raised inthe explosion of events. 


already begun to call: 


n the peak of the hysteria about “‘apprehended insurrec- 
tions’, ‘‘coups’’, and ‘‘armed uprisings” that was being 
cried from Ottawa, one reporter remarked, in the wry 
wit that sometimes comes out of frightening events, that 
“This is the first time in this country we’ve had a counter- 
revolution before having had a revolution.” 

The remark won’t stand in stead of cold analysis, but it 
has a grain of truth in it, and at least it underscores some of 
the unreality of the events that exploded on the cool morning 
of Monday, October 5. 

It had been a singularly quiet year in Montreal, which has 
been accustomed over the last few years to rushing mass de- 
monstrations inthe streets, gunfights at the Murray Hill ga- 
rages, police strikes, student strikes and occupations. 

The most significant political event was the April 29 election, 
in which the liberal-separatist Parti Québécois of René Léves- 
que won one quarter of the popular vote and a tenth of the 
National Assembly’s seats. But that had been an electoral bat- 
tle, fought in the ballot box. The streets have been quiet, re- 
latively. The largest demonstration this spring in eastern Ca- 
nada had been in Toronto at the American consulate after the 
invasion of Cambodia, and nothing approaching it occurred 
in Montreal. 

Much of the organized left was in disarray, the rest of it was 
either working in the Parti Québécois or working with citizens’ 
committees. The rise of the citizens’ committees, which re- 
flected the left’s shedding its student image and working in 
clinics and with labor unions reflected a very peaceful form 
of political activity. 

Quebec’s novice Liberal premier, Robert Bourassa, hopped 
down to the U.S. to make his first major plea for American 
investment and for loans—a reflection of his assessment that 
things were cool and that investors would be more prepared 
to shell out in the apparent climate of stability in the pro- 
vince. 

In Ottawa, Prime Minister Trudeau delivered a glowing 
Throne speech at the opening of parliament, expressing his 
confidence in the state of Canadian confederation. 
Parliament was gearing for its first major debate on the 
most immediate critical issue—pollution. 

Then, the whole balloon began to burst. 

In the early morning of Monday, October 5, James Cross 
was kidnapped, whisked away from his home on wealthy 
Redpath Crescent by four men in a cab. Hours later, the po- 
lice announced that it had received, via a popular French ra- 
dio station, a communique from a group that claimed to be a 
cell of the FLQ, and that James Cross would only be released 
if the government released 23 men jailed for‘ terrorist and 
other activities, read the FLQ’s manifesto on the crown’s tele- 
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SPECIAL |} 


REPORT fi] 


_These pages are written in Montreal in the midst of a whirlpool of events whose final solution one can only be- 
gin to glimpse. This is not an explanation of the grievances of Quebec—that must come later, and some even 


This special preliminary report has been prepared by the staff of Last Post magazine, working with journalists 
in Montreal, Ottawa and Quebec City, whose examination of events, and their treatment in the English press 
outside Quebec, has given them the profound conviction that too much has not been told, and too many ques- 
It is our aim—those at the Last Post and those of us in the papers and broadcast media who have joined the. 


Last Post in this effort—to raise questions about the motives of men in power in the cataclysmic days of Octo- 
ber, perhaps not to answer many of them, but to begin the urgently needed examination of what some have 


The Santo Domingo of 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau 


vision network, delivered $500,000 in gold bars, released the — 
identification of an informer who had turned some previous 
FLQ men in, and rehired the Lapalme postal delivery men 
whom the government fired for striking. 

The government, in a series of statements that culminated 
the following Saturday with the televised speech of Quebec’s 
Justice Minister Jérome Choquette, said ‘‘no”’. 

Within half an hour of Choquette’s speech (too soon for it 
to be a response to his speech), Pierre Laporte, the Labor Mi- 
nister of the Quebec Government, and Bourassa’s number two 
man, if not the strongman of the Liberal government, was kid- 
napped by four other men outside his home in suburban Mon- 
treal. 

The confusion in government circles in Ottawa and Quebec 
City following this resulted on Thursday, Oct. 15, in the en- 
try into Montreal of 7,500 federal troops armed to the teeth, 
reportedly to ‘‘aid the police’ by guarding principal buildings 
and people. The troops were later called into Ottawa’s exclu- 
sive Rockcliffe Park section to guard members of parliament 
and cabinet ministers. 

On Oct. 16, at 4 o’clock in the morning the Trudeau govern- 
ment invoked the War Measures Act, the most powerful docu- 
ment at its disposal, giving it next to dictatorial powers. 

On Saturday night, following a curious set of events no one 
has yet been able to explain, the body of Pierre Laporte was 
found by the police in the trunk of a car near the St. Hubert 
air force base in suburban Montreal. 

A nation’s hysteria is unleashed. 

Suddenly we are back where we were five years ago. A cold 
civil war is being fought along national and linguistic grounds. 
The country is polarized, but not on social issues, on issues of 
language and race. 

The political life of this country is never going to be the 
same. Quebec is never going to be the same. 

What happened to so disturb the calm of a listless October 
and so hurl a nation into a tortured vortex of political explo- 
sions, so violent a shift of the forces in this country, so sudden 
an alteration of the stakes of the political game? Who wins, 
who loses? 

What happened between October 5, and today? 

Who was making what decisions? 

What were their strategies? 

What may be the fruits of their strategies? 

Was it a hunt for kidnappers and terrorists, a hunt that 
went wild, or were there more basic, long-term motives that 
directed the men in power over the first four weeks? 

With an urgency that cannot be underestimated, we must 
begin to piece together the beginnings of answers to these 
questions. 
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f all the strange answers that have blown in the Octo- 

ber wind, none has been stranger than the coup 

d’état that never took place. This supposed plot—or 

these plots, for the exact details depend on which 
government spokesman you happen to be listening to—has 
been referred to again and again since October 16, and it is 
worth examining closely. 

The most recent version of the conspiracy theory is that of 
Defence Minister Donald MacDonald. : 

According to MacDonald, we are on a ‘“‘revolutionary time- 
table’, and the kidnappings are part of a “well-known revolu- 
tionary formula.” In a CTV interview, October 25 he said that 
-*“‘on the whole, you had a pattern of incidents here which, -gi- 
ven the revolutionary ideology we’re talking about, in other 
situations and in other countries has escalated itself up into 
a state of disorder in which it will be virtually impossible to 
carry on the normal processes of government and which 
would provide, if you like, a situation ripe for revolutionary 
action.” : 

Another important characteristic of the FLQ is ‘‘the fact 
that they’re not organized. If in fact there had been‘a highly 
structured organization it would have been even easier for the 
police to break.”’ 

On October 15, however, Montreal police chief Marcel St- 
Aubin, said he was having difficulty investigating the FLQ be- 
cause of ‘‘the internal organization of the movement, Aas it is 
divided into numerous small cells.’’ It was St-Aubin’s state- 
ment, along with covering letters from Mayor Drapeau and 
Premier Bourassa, that was used in the House of Commons the 
next day to justify the invocation of the War Measures Act. 

According to Nick Auf der Maur, a CBC Montreal broad- 
caster and member of the Last Post editorial co-operative 
who was arrested under the Act and spent three days inside 
Quebec Provinc'.:] Police cells, the police in their question- 
ing appeared to believe that every demonstration, bombing, 
and strike that had happened in Quebec in the last two years 
was part of the conspiracy. He says they see the FLQ.as be- 
ing organized along the lines of the Mafia, and they believe 
that if they could only find Comrade Big the game would be 
up. 

St-Aubin said the kidnappings are ‘‘only the beginning” of 
“seditious and insurrectional activities.’ But Bourassa the 
next day said the FLQ had reached the ‘“‘final stage”’ of its 
plan. The first three stages of the plan had already been car-: 
ried out: violent demonstrations, bombings, and spectacular 
kidnappings, in that order. ‘“The fourth step—the most impor- 
tant—is selective assassinations.’’ The government had ‘‘every 
reason to believe’’ the FLQ was now prepared to carry: these 
out. He added that ‘‘already”’ political leaders had received 
assassination threats. 

There were hints at more than this. Federal Justice Minis- 
ter John Turner said October 21 that ‘‘it might not ever be pos- 
sible to disclose to the public the information on which the 
government made its decision.” 

Prime Minister Trudeau, however, said in the House October 
26 that “‘the facts on which we did act are known to the peo- 
ple of Canada and indeed to this House.’’ When Opposition 

‘Leader Stanfield immediately pointed out the apparent dis- 
crepancy between Trudeau’s statement and Turner’s, the 
Prime Minister said there was in fact no discrepancy. There 
may be information, he said, that the public doesn’t know. 
But that is irrelevant, since the known information was what 
the government had acted upon. 

Perhaps the fullest exposition of the conspiracy theory 
came from Jean Marchand, once a prominent Quebec labor 
leader, and today not only the Minister of Regional Economic 
Expansion in the Trudeau Cabinet, but also the man charged 
with keeping an eye on his five million restless countrymen 
who live in Canada’s second-largest province. 

“Those who are well-protected behind the Rockies or even 
‘in the centre of Toronto don’t know what is happening in Que- 
bec right now,” declared the Quebec expert in the House of 


__ Commons a few hours after the War Measures Act had been 


signed. There were conspirators who had “‘infiltrated all the 
vital places of the province of Quebec, in all the key posts 
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where important decisions are taken.’’ There were at least 
two tons of dynamite, detonators and electric circuits for 
setting off bombs, thousands of rifles and machine guns, 
bombs. ‘‘For whoever knows the FLQ right now,” said the 
shuddering expert, ‘“‘whoever knows this organization well 
cannot do otherwise than recognize that the provincial state 
of Quebec and the federal state are really in danger in Cana- 
da. 

As the startled members of the House of Commons soaked 
this up Marchand perorated: ‘‘If we had not acted today, and 
if, in a month or a year separation had come about, I know 
very well what would have been said in this House: ‘What sort 
of government is this? You had all that information in your 
hands and you could have used emergency powers and you 
did not do it. It’s a government of incompetent people.’ ”’ 

Just to make sure that the people who lived behind the 
Rockies, well-protected from the fanatics of French Canada 
knew what was going on, Marchand re-stated and even ela- 
borated his claims on a British Columbia hot-line show a week 
after the government had struck. He had a new sensation to 
offer: the Front d’ Action Politique (FRAP), the main opposi- 
tion party in Montreal’s civic election, only days away, was 
a front for the FLQ, (whose membership had now shrunk to 
“between 1,000 and 3,000’). There were to be explosions, 
more kidnappings, perhaps assassinations on election day. 
Anarchy was then to spread through the province, and after 
the province the nation. Thrones were to topple as the con- 
spiracy leap-frogged across the continent. 

In the end, of course, none of this happened. And perhaps 
more surprisingly, remarkably few conspirators were turned 
up by police. Even with the awesome powers of the War Meas- 
ures Act, with its license to search, seize and arrest on no 
stronger grounds than mere suspicion, and with so many raids 
that, after 2,000, even the most conscientious reporters lost 
count, the police could come up with fewer than 400 captives. 
And of those, they could hold onto orly 150 as October closed. 

Is it these 150 people then who have placed the established 
order in Canada in grave danger? If so, they must indeed 
be supermen. And the police do not appear to be trying very 
hard to find out. According to Auf der Maur, Robert Lemieux, 
the lawyer who had acted as negotiator for the FLQ, was 
questioned for a total of two minutes during the first eight 
days of his-imprisonment. Pierre Vallieres, a leader of the 
1966 FLQ, was also questioned for two minutes in these eight 
days. Charles Gagnon, another leader of the 1966 FLQ, was 
not questioned at all. : 

On one occasion, Prime Minister Trudeau observed to a 
bemused House that Kerensky too had been ‘‘pooh-poohing the 
possibility of an insurrection.” 

Mr. Trudeau is wrong; Kerensky knew very well that there 
was going tobe an insurrection, and with good reason. For to 
state the parallel is to see its absurdity. Was Montreal on Oc- 
tober 16 Petrograd, where in the Putilov plant 40,000 work- 
ers were prepared to go out into the streets, and the Grenade 
works had its entire work force mobilized in the Red Guards? 
Or was it Moscow, brought to its knees during the final weeks 
of the old order by widespread strikes? 

Still the government now chose to spread scare stories a- 
bout a sudden revolutionary upheaval, a notion it had re- 
peatedly dismissed in the past. A year ago, Montreal’s Dra- 
peau administration journeyed to Ottawa for the govern- 
ment’s investigation into the activities of the Company of 
Young Canadians. Piles of captured documents were pro- 
duced to demonstrate that a far-ranging comspiracy was on 
the move. It was repeatedly noted at the time that, while the 
documents showed lots of smoke, it was difficult to find any 
fire. Beyond the well-known fact that FLQ cells existed, and 
might carry out isolated, anarchistic acts, the rest was vapor. 
The Drapeau administration’s evidence was laughed out of 
town. : 

Two previous, abortive attempts (according to the police) 
at kidnapping people in high places, including the American 
consul-general in Montreal, had been taken with equanimity. 
And so, indeed, had the kidnapping of James Cross: there had 
been no indication in the first week of the crisis that upholders 
of the status quo had better nerve themselves for the crunch. 

_Nor did even the second kidnapping, that of Pierre Laporte, 
bring about sudden fears of insurrection. Why then did the 
government choose to unleash the vast conspiracy theory on 


October 16? Why did 
» =FLQ that could not be believed by anyone who had a 
ledge of the situation in Quebec, that it could not 
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it give credence to a picture 


lieved itself, but that might conceivably be widely bel 
in English Canada since the government and the police a 
only sources of information? 

One-clue comes from Jean Marchand’s Vancouver 
view, for it contains more than the accusations that mat 
headlines (reaction to his statement about FRAP was, 
verse that Prime Minister Trudeau had to dissociate 
self from it the next day, and Marchand himself had to 
off). Marchand made some other statements in that inten 
that, in the long term, may be a lot more significant. He 
averred that there are between 1,000 and 3,000 members, 
FLQ, Marchand says: 

‘Now all members of the FLQ are not terrorists. Buti 
are enough to create a lot of trouble and a lot of killin 
this is what we are trying to prevent.” 

Not all FLQ members are terrorists! 

Then what are they? 

Who is the FLQ? 

Or more to the point: Who isn’t? 

If not all members of the FLQ are carrying arms, plagfh 
assassinations and stashing bombs, what are they doing 
ganizing in the labor unions, perhaps. Organizing demon 
tions, or working with FRAP and the Parti Québécois, 

Maybe if you’re a leftist or a Péquiste, you’re in effect 
The net is suddenly a little wider, and out for more fish, 
we have been Jed to believe from the impression tha 
government was just hunting two or three kidnapping ce 

Is Marchand saying that the FLQ is everyone who isw 
ing for a socialist or independent Quebec? 

Let’s follow more of Marchand’s interesting analysis, 

He says: ‘‘How in a society like ours can such a mover 
like the FLQ flourish. You knew a year ago, two years 
or even five years ago that there were FLQ members. B 
long as they do not recourse to violence, under which 
_can you do anything?” 

None, Mr. Marchand. If they do not resort to violence 
are not violating the Criminal Code. But perhaps exactly 
Marchand is saying is that we need laws by which the goj 
ment can arrest and prosecute those that follow their poli 
aims even by peaceful means. This seems incredible, so 
follow what he said further: 

He makes the point that “‘it is not the individual a 
we are worried about now. It’s this vast organization supp 
by other bona fide organizations who are supporting, indi 
ly at least, the FLQ.”’ 

Mr. Marchand is not worried about the kidnappers 
seems to be saying, but about the people who ‘“‘do not reco 
to violence.’’ People—it’s now a ‘‘vast organization’’—wh 
supported by bona fide groups. 

What are these people doing? Where are they? 

Marchand refers to ‘‘many important institutions in Qué 
that have been “‘infiltrated’’ by this strange breed of nom 
lent FLQers. ‘ ’ 

If there are so many people, in so many areas and im 
tions, it’s going to be pretty hard to ferret them out. 
cially if they lack the decency to commit, a criminal ad 
facilitate the government's job of destroying them. 

And so wé come to the most distressing statement df 
and Marchand states the aims of the government bluntly 

“Well, if it had been an isolated case of kidnapping Id 
think we would have been justified in invoking the War M 
ures Act because there the Criminal Code would havel 
enough to try and get those men and punish them. But 
is a whole organization and we have no instrument, no jit 
ment to get those people and question them.”’ q 

Let’s summarize the implications of Marchand’s logi¢: 

There is a vast conspiracy of people numbering from] 
to 3,000. 

They are not.all terrorists, in fact some hold highly re 
table.and critical positions, and some have the protectit 
other bona fide groups. . 

They must be rooted out. 

The Criminal Code permits us to root out kidnappers 
killers, but not people who commit no crimes. 

Therefore we need an “instrument”? by which we Cal 
after these people who commit no crimes, and it’s not SI 
a question of kidnappers. 

Is the Trudeau government seeking a circumvention 
laws of this country in order to launch a hunt that extent 
to the highest reaches of Quebec, into the most respet 
bona fide groups, in order to ferret out these dangerous 
ple? . 

Whom is the Trudeau government after? 


The politics 


he apprehended insurrection-coup-plot-uprisilig 
volt grows more ridiculous every day, and it 8 
dent that it does so from statements made evél 
federal ministers. Certainly, as far as armed U 
ings of one to three thousand people are concerned, ti 
vernment never believed its own case. It allowed and enl 
aged the story to spread in order to use it as currency ! 
time and public support to keep the War Measures # 
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; possible to piece together with | some e certainty that — 
au, on the eve of implementing. the emergency powers, 

jgred he was losing control of the situation in Quebec, of 
ve! ch public opinion, to ine nationalists and moderate sepa- 
BS inc Minister had grounds for such fears. Contrary 
e early statements by both federal and provincial spokes- 
By, a significant portion of the Quebec population had not 
oiled in revulsion at the FLQ's action. Predictably radical 
th, certain labor organizations, and a startling percentage 
Byerage citizens were reacting favorably to the content of 
FLQ's political analysis, if not to their modus operandi. 

even while most of the sympathetic repudiated the acts 
selves, the FLQ’s highwayman élan and the governments’ 
pt responses left many Québécois inwardly pleased. 

mat much can be established. Whether Trudeau thought 
strange events in Quebec were bringing the province as 
eas it had ever come to separating, however, can only be 
culated right now. 

What is very probable is that, as hints in the Marchand in- 
iew might suggest, Trudeau at least saw the opportunity 
ove decisively against the separatist-nationalist tide in 
Mebec and set it back for years, if not stem it forever. 

Ane of the most significant statements of the motives of the 
deau government, and the steps by which it arrived at 
ing the drastic move on October 16, is to be found in a 
n by Toronto Star Ottawa editor Anthony Westell ap- 
Bring the day after the Act was invoked. Westell, a long- 
He Ottawa columnist formerly with the Globe and Mail, has 
remely good sources inside the Liberal cabinet, and, along 
§h Toronto Star editor.Peter Newman, is one of the three 
four most important Liberal Party intimates in the na- 
smal press gallery. 

Writing under the heading ‘‘The Agony Behind Trudeau’s 
ision”’, Westell examined the basic premises on which 
eau approaches the current situation in Quebec: 

The answer begins with Trudeau’s analysis of the rise of 
aratism in the past five years. The decline and fall of the 
age Liberal government, he believes, left a power vacuum 
#ch Union Nationale premier Daniel Johnson did not fill be- 
se he never took a firm position for federalism. René Lé- 
que left the Liberals to lead the Parti Québécois into the 
d, and win almost a queneh of the votes in the election 
Syear.”” 

e Trudeau administration’s entire strategy toward Que- 
isto make sure that the vacuum of social contradictions 
i frustrations is never left as open territory to the separa- 
, and particularly to René Lévesque. The Trudeau go- 
ment fell over backwards pumping money and organiza- 
hal talent into the election campaign of new Liberal leader 
bert Bourassa, scarcely concealing the influx of every- 
g from top advisers to Trudeau’s personal hairdresser to 
rassa’s side. The province was saturated with a well- 


d campaign that reeked of money, and no one had any 
tocell 


“doubts that mitch, “ifn hot. most of it came from the federal: 
Liberals. Meek has Rael 
_ When the FLQ struck, Westell reports, “Trudeau’ s instinet 


was to refuse negotiations or concessions to the terrorists. 


Nor were there any doves in the federal cabinet.” 

“But he stresses that ‘‘...Trudeau grew increasingly con- 
cerned at the threat to Bourassa’s fledgling and inexperi- 
enced government posed by the new terrorism.”’ 

‘ Initially, the threat came from one specific source—the 
vacillation of the Quebec cabinet in the face of Laporte’s kid- 
napping five days after Cross’s abduction. 

Trudeau's strategy of strength depended on Bourassa e- 
merging as the strongman, the pillar of fortitude around 
which Quebec could rally, the dam that could keep the flood- 
tides of nationalist and separatist feeling from moving into 
that dangerous political vacuum of which Westell spoke. 

“But with the kidnapping of Quebec Labor Minister Pierre 
Laporte, the crisis changed and deepened. It became at once 
a terrible question striking deep into the hearts and con- 
sciences of Bourassa’s own ministers. Many Quebec Liberals 
owe more friendship to Laporte than to Bourassa, a relative 
newcomer. In the cabinet pressing around the young minister 
at the moment of crisis, there were agonized men who 
wanted nothing more than to save their colleague. 

‘“‘The pressure on Bourassa was enormous. The danger last 
weekend that he would cave in, opening a disastrous new 
power vacuum, seemed terribly real.” 


It has been reliably reported by several journalists, and - 


Westell carries the information, that Trudeau spent hours on 
the phone at his Harrington Lake summer home encouraging 
the premier to hold fast. 

Marc Lalonde, one of Trudeau’s top advisors, is believed 
to have rushed to Quebec City to buttress the premier at this 
juncture, when, according to several reports, Bourassa’s 
cabinet was on the verge of crumbling. 

The leadership of the crisis, which had appeared to come 
largely from Quebec with Trudeau in the background making 
sure things went as he wanted them to, suddenly began to 
revert to Ottawa. 

Here the crux of the entire crisis developed. 

It centres around the way public opinion in Quebec was re- 
acting to the kidnapping. Trudeau made at least one tactical 
error, and one massive political blunder. Those mistakes 
proved to be the factors destroying his strategy. 

Pierre Desrosiers suggests in the weekly Montreal paper 
Québec-Presse an interpretation that has also been voiced by 
Parti Québécois economic expert Jacques Parizeau, and 
backed up by some reporters in Ottawa. It is this: 

Trudeau's initial tactic had been to remain firm, in an effort 
to force the FLQ’s hand. They might have killed Cross: Des- 
rosiers and Parizeau suggest Trudeau was prepared to let 
that happen, betting public opinion would swing to him out of 
revulsion. But instead, the FLQ upped the ante. It kidnap- 
ped Pierre Laporte. Trudeau’s tactic to back the FLQ into a 
corner had failed. 

This unexpected response to Trudeau's immediate strate- 
gy, however, would only have been a temporary tactical 
setback, if Trudeau had not made one critical political error 
of judgement. He totally misread the climate of public opinion 
in Quebec. 

Westell himself makes this point: 

‘Another minister feared that after the first shock and 
outrage at the kidnappings, Quebec opinion was being won 
around to the rationalization that while violence may be 
wrong, the terrorists were somehow glamorous patriots 
fighting a noble cause—the same sort of shift of opinion that 
happened after Charles de Gaulle’s ive le Québec Libre’ 
speech in 1967. 

‘‘& backbencher close to Trudeau expressed much the 
same fear more precisely,’ Westell states, ‘‘when he said 
that the Quebec media—television, radio, newspapers— were 
heavily infiltrated by FLQ propagandists and suggested 
drastic action would be necessary to eventually deal with 
the problem.” By ‘‘FLQ propagandists’, of course, the 
backbencher meant journalists who were expressing the 
sympathy felt by many in Quebec for the goals and principles 
expressed in the FLQ manifesto. ; 

‘‘A Montreal MP, on the other hand,’’ Westell continues, 
‘told the Liberal caucus Wednesday that the FLQ was ap- 
pealing dangerously well to real grievances among French 
Canadians, and that it would not stand for repression.” 

We have confirmed that this ‘‘Montreal MP” was Marcel 
Prud’homme, who was taken aback when he took a poll in 
his constituency and found that the vast majority of the 


young supported what the FLQ did, and that the older con-- 


stituents violently condemned the tactic but frequently ex- 
pressed some sympathy for the content of the manifesto. 
Prud’homme communicated these facts to an emergency 
caucus meeting. 

Trudeau himself let slip in the Commons a_ thought 
that had been more and more in his mind by now: the media 
were playing into the hands of the FLQ by BME them too 
much publicity. 

The government was so frazzled by this PR problem that, 


- while the cabinet was planning the emergency regulations, 
it actually considered press eensorship, of which Trudeau was 
. _ the leading advocate. 
j Bh Rail S aides had initially. tried to suppress the publica- — 


As of fie’ e FLQ ftanitesto in the uch papers, cone of them 


: arguing for an hour with the editor of ‘the National Union pa- 


per Montréal Matin, in vain, against running the text. 
\‘‘As. the week wore on,’ 


more frequently into conversations around the government. 
‘This was because the critical battle was seen as the strug- 


gle for public opinion, Would Quebecers rally to law, order 


and a strong Bourassa government, or drift towards anew 
‘moderate’ position?” 

Others arguing in support of this thesis report that Trudeau, 
when he was unable to prevent the spread of the manifesto in 
the Quebec press, himself ordered the CBC’s French network 
to broadcast the manifesto, as the FLQ had demanded. They 
argue that this was a sign of Trudeau's overconfidence 
that the broadcasting of the manifesto would actually cause 
Québécois to react against its ‘extreme’ language. 

In any event, on October 8, the manifesto was broadcast 
over the CBC's French network in Quebec, as demanded by 
the FLQ, and subsequently published in most of the province’s 
major commercial newspapers. The document, broadly ex- 
pressing many of Quebec's long-standing grievances, states 
that the FLQ is a “‘response to aggression”, emphasizes the 
foreign exploitation of labor and resources, and voices the 
need for a mass-based revolutionary upheaval. Its spirit was 
one with which many Québécois found they could identify, and 
their clearly established failure to retreat in horror pro- 
vided the federal government with its greatest shock. 

FRAP, Montreal's union-and-citizen-based civic opposition 
movement, publicly endorsed the objectives of the manifesto, 
while rejecting the FLQ’s tactics. It added that it could not 
condemn the violence of the FLQ without condemning the 
violence of the system, and its statement enumerated a long 
list of labor and political conflicts. It also noted that the FLQ’s 
terrorism is directed not against wage workers but against 
the violence of the establishment. However, RBOE said it 
opted to fight with democratic means. 

The executive committee of the Laurentian and Months 
Councils of the Confederation of National Trade Unions 


~ expressed their unequivocal support of the manifesto. 


Montreal Council president Michel Chartrand (now in jail) 
said the authorities were getting extremely agitated by the 
possible death of two men but did not seem to be able to sum- 
mon the same anxiety for thousands of people whose lives 
were potentially threatened by a walkout of medical special- 
ists. 

Later he said ‘‘who’s scared of the FLQ? Are the workers 
terrorized by the FLQ? Are the students terrorized by the 
FLQ? The only people who are afraid of the FLQ are those 
who should be scared—the power elite. So who says the FLQ 
is terrorizing the population?” 

The union-financed weekly Quebec- Presse editorialized 
that the FLQ’s analysis was “‘exact’’, and that the horror 
of an armed, clandestine movement should be counterpointed 
to the horror of the better-armed, equally clandestine es- 
tablished authority. 

A survey of opinions on ‘‘hot-line’’ programs on popular 
French stations in Montreal showed that the vast majority 
of callers condemned the actual acts of the FLQ, but over 
50 per cent supported the spirit of the manifesto. 

A CBC interviewer took a survey in front of a French Ca- 
tholic church after 11 o’clock mass on Sunday, ‘and found that 
condemnation of the acts was almost universal, but that 
half. the people he talked to expressed sympathy for the 
things said in the FLQ manifesto. 

Student newspapers came out in favor of the FLQ, some 


with grave reservations about the tactics, others not. At 


’ Westell reported in the Toronto 
Star, “the question as to how to quiet the Quebec media came 


l'Université du Québec, virtually the entire student body 


went on strike in support of the FLQ’s aims. About 30 per 
cent of the faculty walked out too. At l'Université de Mon- 
tréal, 1,500 students struck and said they would go into the 
community to muster backing for the FLQ’s goals. Several 
junior colleges and even some high schools closed down. | 


Only hours before the War Measures Act was brought in, — 


with federal troops already patrolling Montreal’s streets, 
about 3,000 students rallied at the Paul Sauvé Arena to hear 


Michel Chartrand, Pierre Valliéres, Charles Gagnon, and ~ 


the undisputed hero of the day, Robert Lemieux. Fists raised, 
they chanted ‘““FLQ.,.FLQ!”’, just as Ottawa was preparing 
to make their cry illegal. 

Opposition was also coming from other, more unexpected 
sources. On Wednesday, October 14, a group of French- 
Canadian moderates, led by René Lévesque and Claude 


Ryan (whom no one had ever imagined as political allies) 


issued an attack on Trudeau’s statements, lambasted the 
premier of Ontario, John Robarts, for shooting his mouth off, 
and urged the government to release the 23 prisoners the FLQ 
wanted transported to Cuba or Algeria. The group criticized 
“certain outside attitudes. ..which add to an atmosphere that 
has already taken on military overtones—(a Situation) which 
can be blamed on Ottawa.” 

It is a matter of general agreement aironee the Ottawa 


press corps that it was this statement that tipped the bal- 


ance. Trudeau realized he was losing ground in Quebec, that a 


flood-tide of opposition to Ottawa was rising. With the Bour- 


assa government shaking in the corner, a new alliance of 


nationalists and liberals and separatists threatened to a the 


vacuum. : 


In a Calgary speech on October 20, Liberal MP Patrick 


Mahoney said that the statement by ten Quebec leaders — 


(the Ryan-Lévesque statement) urging the exchange of 23 
prisoners for the kidnap victims prompted the government 
to invoke the War Measures Act because these statements 
tended ‘‘to give leadership in the direction of eroding the 
will to resist FLQ demands.” 

Anthony Westell confirmed the motivation: 

“Only a tew weeks before, Lévesque’s separatists had 
been extremists on the Quebec spectrum. With the emer- 
gence of terrorism as the new extreme, the perspective chang- 
ed. Suddenly Lévesque was appearing with Montreal editor 
Claude Ryan, a nationalist, on a platform urging peace with 
the FLQ—a new, moderate centre, as it appeared to some. 

“For Trudeau, the moment for decisive action to stop the 
drift in opinion was rapidly approaching.” 

In a democratic society, drifts of opinions are supposed to 
be countered by other opinions. Opinions are legal. But the 
Opinions of Québécois who did not support the FLQ but 
shared some of the views the FLQ and the left have been 
voicing for years were apparently not to be tolerated. 

Pierre Elliott Trudeau had to suspend democracy. He could 
not triumph in Quebec by moral leadership or by the reason of 
his position. He had to suspend the laws of the country and 
the constitutional rights of citizens to combat a drift in opi- 
nion. 

On Thursday, October 15, 7,500 federal troops moved into 
Montreal. 

At four in the morning of the next day, the War Measures 
Act was invoked. 


The purpose 


n the last week, the Trudeau government has written a 
new _and still more implausible chapter into this already 
strange history. 

This is the affair of the provisional government. 

Rumors that sme prominent French Canadians had plan- 
ned to set up such a government just before the passage of the 
War Measures Act had been circulating in Montreal police 
circles for a week, but there was no public mention of it until 
Sunday, October 25. Mayor Jean Drapeau, who has just swept 
into a fifth term as Mayor with control of all 52 City Council 
seats, referred vaguely to the danger from a “provisional 
committee’ that had planned to seize state power in Quebec. 

_The next day, the Toronto Star published a story saying the 
Trudeau government had implemented the War Measures Act 
because it was convinced ‘‘a plan existed to replace the Que- 
_ bec government of Premier Robert Bourassa.” 

The story quoted “‘top level sources”’ saying “‘...a group of 

influential Quebecers had set out to see whether they might 
supplant the legitimately elected provincial government with 
what they conceived as an interim administration having 
enough moral authority to restore public order.”’ 

The Star credited the story only “‘from our Ottawa bureau’’; 
there was no byline. However, the next day Toronto Tele- 
gram columnist Douglas Fisher wrote that ‘‘both the run of 
rumour among reporters and the internal evidence of the style 
and material in the story suggest that it was really the work 
of Peter Newman, now editor-in-chief of the Toronto Daily 
Star.’’ Other sources confirm that Newman, a major Liberal 
Party confidant, was in fact the author of the story. 

Drapeau’s story now had to be taken more seriously. In an 
interview with an American reporter the same day, the ma- 
yor said ‘“‘conversations had been held’’ by influential Que- 

_ becers of ‘‘good faith’’ to set up a regime. Although these men 
of good faith did not intend to open the door to the FLQ, Dra- 
peau said, they would be used by the FLQ. 

Predictably, Robert Stanfield was on his feet in the Com- 
mons the next afternoon asking the Prime Minister to account 
for the reports. Was this part of the unrevealed information 
that had led the government to invoke the War Measures Act? 
The Prime Minister said no. But he also refused to repudiate 
the rumors unequivocally, saying it was not the government’s 
“‘habit to deny or confirm such reports.” 

Other journalists report that Newman not only went to 
“top-level sources’, he went to the top source of them all, 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, and that the basic outline of the story, 
at least, came from him. Other cabinet ministers and high 
civil servants were only too happy to confirm the story to 
their favorite reporters. There appears to be little doubt that 
the story got out not only with the Liberal government’s 
knowledge, but with its active encouragement. 


Newman’s story did not name names of people involved in 


the supposed provisional government plot, but it was clear 
he was implicating the ‘‘influential Quebecers’’ who had 
‘signed the statement of October 14 calling for an exchange 
with the FLQ. Claude Ryan and René Lévesque both denied 
the report Wednesday morning, Ryan in an editorial in Le 
Devoir, Lévesque in his column in Le Journal de Montréal. 
Ryan strongly denounced the government for playing the 
game of the deliberate leak. ‘‘This is so gross,”’ he said, “‘that 
the more one tries to untangle it, the more it appears ridicu- 
lous and stupid. I was going to write: malicious. I am not sure 
of that. Mr. Trudeau and his friends are out to get certain 
_ dissidents: I nevertheless don’t believe them capable of such 


baseness. I would rather believe that they were carried AWAY; 
by panic.” 

The next day, a By more Alausible version of what had 
happened appeared in several newspapers, and has been con- 
firmed by the Last Post’s own sources. The alleged plot to 
overthrow the Bourassa government was in fact, a plot to 
save that government. 

Just before the passage of the War Measures Act, there was 
widespread concern in Quebec about the position of the Que- 
bec government. All the direction in dealing with the Cross- 
Laporte kidnappings was coming from Ottawa, which was 
imposing a hard line in refusing to negotiate with the FLQ. 

In addition, Bourassa was facing extreme pressure from 
the Drapeau-Saulnier administration in Montreal. Most of the 


intelligence upon which government decisions were based. 


was provided by the Montreal police force and their go-be- 
tween, Michel Coté, the city’s chief legal counsel. Earlier in 
the week, the Montreal police had arrested lawyer Robert 
Lemieux and seized all his confidential legal documents, in 
defiance of the provincial government. Montreal police were 
operating independently of the provincial government, while 
the Drapeau équipe consulted directly with Ottawa. 

Bourassa was left with the feeling that he had virtually no 
control over Quebec’s most powerful police force, while being 
faced with a Trudeau-Drapeau axis that was calling all the 
shots. 

Within Bourassa’s own cabinet, there was considerable 
support for the idea of making a deal to save Laporte, but, 
reports Dominique Clift in The Montreal Star, most of the 
political heavyweights—Justice Minister Jéréme Choquette, 
Education Minister Guy Saint-Pierre, Finance Minister Ray- 
mond Garneau, and Health Minister Claude Castonguay— 
supported the hard line. Choquette even placed his resigna- 
tion on the table as a gesture of determination, Clift says. 

Bourassa, who privately shared the doubts about the hard 
line and the concern about the position of his government, 
was caught in the middle. This was the reason for his ambi- 
guous public statements during the crisis, carefully designed 
to pacify both the hard-liners and those who wanted to nego- 
tiate. 

It was in this context that proposals were made that Bou- 
rassa open his cabinet to include a broad spectrum of Quebec 
leaders, to enable it to deal more credibly and effectively 
both with the FLQ and with Ottawa. Claude Ryan broached 
the idea to many people who, along with him, might be in- 
cluded in such a cabinet. 

Clift concludes that treating the suggestion as a plot to 
overthrow the government “‘was in fact a smearing and dis- 
honest representation of Ryan’s proposal which had nothing 
subversive in it but had been naively inspired by vanity and 
misplaced sense of his own political importance.” 

The idea of opening his cabinet came up in one conversa- 
tion between Bourassa and a friend after troops had already 
entered Montreal and just hours before the passage of the 
War Measures Act. ‘‘I thought of that,” Bourassa said, ‘‘but 
it was too late.” 

What concerned Ottawa when it heard about the proposal, 
however, was that it might indeed have worked, that such a 
Quebec government might have been able to deal firmly with 
Ottawa and take its own course in dealing with the FLQ. 
There was nothing unconstitutional about the proposal, but it 
was one more indication of the degree to which Ottawa was 
losing control over opinion in Quebec. Like Lyndon Johnson, 
faced with the prospect of a democratic, left-liberal govern- 
ment in Santo Domingo, Pierre Elliott Trudeau moved in. 

LBJ had his lists of “known Communists” to justify the in- 
vasion. But the New York Times found that several of the 
“known Communists’” were in fact dead, others were out of 
the country, still others were in jail. 

Trudeau’s revelations of conspiracies are of the same or- 
der. He will no doubt come up with documents to “‘prove’”’ his 
charges: such documents have been popping up for years. On 
October 29, the Toronto Telegram came up with an: Alice-in- 
Wonderland report of terrorist plots to assassinate five hun- 
dred prominent Quebecers; these reports will recur. 

But the real coup d’état this October was carried out by 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, who with one stroke effected a vast 
shift of political power. Trudeau “‘seized the opportunity of 
the Cross-Laporte kidnappings,” says Parti Québécois econo- 
mist Jacques Parizeau, to carry out ‘‘the inevitable confron- 
tation which had to come sooner or later between Ottawa and 
Quebec.” He set back political dialogue in this country ten 
years, even beyond the stage of ‘“‘what does Quebec want?” 
to ‘‘what kind of people are we dealing with?” 

Initially, Trudeau attempted a policy which depended on 
broad support in Quebec. The policy failed because that sup- 
port did not exist. The result was a new policy—a policy of 
making a virtual desert of all opposition in Quebec, radical, 
liberal, nationalist, even, in some cases, conservative. The 
instrument of that policy was the War Measures Act. 

This policy too depends on public support, this time the 
blind, uninformed support of English Canadians. It cannot 
succeed without their support. They are being used as paws 
in a cynical and destructive game. 


. English Canadians must decide whether they are willing to | fd 


be used in that way. ee a 
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Some things make us nervous. 

Some things turn us into a kind of stranger to 
ourselves. The old dryness of the mouth sets in. 
The sweat starts down. 

How about those job interviews, where all of 
a sudden you ve got to stand out very clearly from 
the herd? Inside half an hour you've got to establish 
yourself to a world you never made and may not 
even like. 

Does the prospect make you just a little ner- 
vous? No? You're lucky. 

Oh, it does? Join the club. It gets us all, even 
those over thirty. 

You could write a book about being nervous 


about interviews. As a matter of fact, we have - 


written a book. A little one: “How to separate 


etrickle 
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_ yourself from the herd”. It's packed with practical 


tips on how to go to an interview on your own terms. 

We wrote it because we've been there. 
Without any modesty whatsoever we can tell you 
were a company whose very life depends on our 
skill at coming face'to face with strangers. 

Our little book is tucked into a bigger one: 
The Employment Opportunities Handbook, a kind 
of dictionary of the companies who are looking. 
This brand new handbook is yours for the asking 
at the placement office. 

‘How to separate yourself from the herd” 
won't work any magic between now and your first 
interview. - 

But it just might help. 
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Fall Dress 1, OFF 
SALE 2 days left 
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